FEET OF CLAY

great man of the family slept,, soldered into the soft metal which
isolated him from his relations.

On the stone shelves other broken oak planks revealed hollow faces
and skeleton bodies. On the lowest shelves all traces of wood had dis-
appeared, and huge carved sword-hilts, engraved plates and silver
Crucifixes were mingled with the skeletons.

One old lady had preserved black stockings on her tibias; they were
astonishingly intact but fell to dust as soon as they were touched.

There were also the little bones of children, which they gathered up,
several little skulls they placed at the back of the vault, so as to make
room. And yet here were only a century's dead, for, before the Revo-
lution, the Mauglaives had all been buried in the village church.

The shelves were cleaned and repaired and everything put in order;
symmetry ruled among the dead. From the bottom of the vault rose
that cool, dank smell which is the odour of vanished humanity.

Then Gabriel had also to go in to the questions of inheritance; in
principle these should have been quite simple, Jacqueline's children
succeeding to everything.

It was then that two sour-looking people appeared; they were in
their fifties, had dry hands and yellow faces, and opposed the inherit-
ance because they were the son and daughter of Madame Bondumont,
and their mother had been married to the Marquis by a civil marriage.

"Really," said Gabriel to Gilon, when he heard the news, "it was
you who organized the marriage of the old people and came and
fetched old Urbain, and you never even thought of having a contract
for the separation of property drawn up? Yet you knew that these
people existed."

A violent scene took place between the two friends, and they parted
in enmity.

"And that's all the thanks I get," thought Gilon, furiously angry,
mainly with himself, as he went back to Montprely.

They had to go to law, and it was Gabriel, as deputy guardian, who
had to bring the case. He pleaded the nullity of the marriage on the
grounds of informality, duress of one of the participants and the irre-
sponsibility of both contracting parties,

The Bondumont heirs argued the moral prejudice that the long
liaison between the Marquis and their mother had caused her and
themselves; and pleaded that the absence of a contract expressly proved
the Marquis's desire to make "reparation."

Gabriel could produce only a ten-year-old will in which Urbain
appointed his brothers as his heirs; but he had been the last of them
to die.

The opponents asserted that, as the direct descendants of a woman
who had been the deceased's mistress for thirty years, they had as much
moral right as a nephew and niece in the second degree.
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